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Integrating the Curriculum: 
A Review Essay 


By H. GORDON HULLFISH 


Henry, Netson B., editor. The Integration of Educational Experiences. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1958. xii+278 pp. (Fifty- 
seventh Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, 
Part III). 


His is a good book. The authors took their subject, not 

themselves, seriously; and, in consequence, while they 

probe in all earnestness and state a position with the firm- 

ness necessary to make a working hypothesis fruitful, they do not 

speak ex cathedra. What they have done is to provide the ground- 

work that will help others continue the probing they have started. 
Indeed, they invite this. The volume ends with these words: 


Perhaps the most disconcerting element in the integration of educa- 
tional experience is that the task forever remains unfinished. Integration 
is a dynamic concept; it always represents an unfinished task. Perhaps 
this is why it seems to us such an important concept in educational 
planning; for education, properly conceived, is likewise always an 
unfinished task (page 263). 


It is worthy of note, also, that the authors took the subject of 
integration seriously on yet another score. Books which are 
produced by committees often lack unity and are uneven in 
quality; they are also frequently colorless, because of the need for 
agreement which leads to neutral statement where strong pro- 
nouncement is needed. These authors, to reverse a phrase, prove 
no rule, but they are an exception. Each knows what the other 
has written and plays key ideas back and forth meaningfully. 

When we look at the substance we find that the authors in 


Eprror’s Nore: This paper was read at the meeting of the National Society for the 
Study of Education in Cleveland, Ohio, on March 29, 1958. 
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their initial conferences recognized that they were dealing with a 
much used concept, one so loaded with meaning that only by 
calling their shots with care would they be able to avoid ambigu- 
ous statements. They asked themselves, therefore, what, so far 
as education is concerned, should be the object of integration. 
They knew that the curriculum had often been; they knew further 
that, while an integrated curriculum might place heretofore un- 
related subjects into new relationships, this could lead to little 
more than the substitution of one organization of knowledge for 
another. Perhaps they remembered also an earlier emphasis upon 
“correlated” subjects, when excitement ran through the school if 
a history teacher could call down the hall to an English teacher, 
“Yoo-hoo, I’m about to correlate.” They have no objection to 
an interdisciplinary approach; indeed, they recognize that this 
approach is one means of facilitating an integration of educational 
experiences. What they emphasize is this: the individual has 
experience only when what he does is meaningful. It is within 
the experience of the active individual, then, that they find a 
meaning for integration which directs their writing. Their con- 
cern is to get those of us who teach to consider how we may create 
integrating experiences for our students. In their words, “Our 
concern with integration ... must be with the integrative process 
in which man engages as he strives to organize in meaningful 
fashion knowledge and experience which at first seem largely 
unrelated” (page 22, italics the authors’). It is reassuring to find 
a group of educators remembering, as they focus on the provision 
of educational experiences, that it is the student who is being 
educated, and that this happens only as he is involved in integrat- 
ing his experience. 

The authors set forth philosophical and psychological bases 
to support their selection of this active, open-ended conception of 
integrating experiences as opposed to the passive, completed con- 
ceptions of the integrated curriculum. They then discuss the 
significance of their conception for the selection of educational 
aims and procedures, for curriculum organization and extraclass 
experiences, and for administrative organization and processes. 
They next describe programs at the elementary, secondary, and 
higher levels of education which have been initiated in recent 
years in an effort to offset the movements toward specialization 
and fragmentation which have divided knowledge into bits and 
pieces, while at the same time removing education more and more 
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from a vital impact upon the lives of students. Each program is 
subjected to critical analysis, using the integrating concept as the 
probing instrument. A final section, titled simply “Implications,” 
brings the authors back to where they started, to the struggle to 
keep the “integrating” experience separate from the “integrated” 
experience. They did not succeed in doing this throughout their 
writing, though theirs was a brave effort. They frankly admit that 
they confronted a difficulty they never entirely resolved, but it is 
surprising, nevertheless, to discover a maneuver, after their effort, 
which nearly loses them their case. They find a necessity of “a 
combination and interaction of the two” (page 257). The ar- 
gument at this point is not convincing, perhaps because for two 
hundred and fifty pages the meaning of the integrating experience 
has been the central object of concern. 

If I ended my brief synopsis of the substance of this writing 
with a personal comment, let me say that I did so at the invitation 
of the authors. In their opening chapter, after briefly stating the 
organizational plan of the book, they conclude: “Before reading 
Section IV . . . we hope that the reader will have reached some 
tentative conclusions of his own, because we are convinced that 
each student and each teacher must work out his own integration” 
(page 24). I did not need this invitation, but I was very glad to 
accept it. 


N My more than thirty-five years of thinking about education I 

have, of course, reached a few tentative conclusions. While 
reading this volume I firmed up one of them: that no matter what 
trends in theory may suggest, nor how widely they seem to be 
accepted in educational writing, actual school practice continues 
much as before, the tug of habit making change a very slow 
matter, indeed. Here we have a volume in which the authors 
state openly though not blatantly that “in agreeing upon the 
importance of the integrating individual” they have “indicated 
their preference for the pragmatic philosophy.” They recognize 
that an essential element in this philosophy is “tolerance of other 
philosophies and other integrations” (page 42). In general, the 
writing reveals that their statement of preference is more than a 
formality. At no point is this more evident than in the section 
where practices which promise to foster integrating experiences 
are described and analyzed. The number of practices they dis 
covered, however, was not so large as to overwhelm them. Yet, if 
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I have been understanding what the more vocal critics of educa- 
tion are saying these days, they should have been swamped. Here 
were men, familiar with what is going on in our schools, as the 
critics generally are not, and who admittedly favor the pragmatic 
philosophy, unable to discover a plethora of practices to illustrate 
principles that stem from the thought of John Dewey, the man 
said to be responsible for starting public education on a degrading 
downgrade. The critics, in short, have been talking nonsense, for 
the most part. Of course our schools are not as good as they 
should be, nor is the culture as a whole. Of course some among us 
have too rapidly succumbed to the lure of fads; so, too, have many 
citizens. Of course schools have changed under the impact of new 
social needs; government, equally, has accepted new responsibil- 
ities for the same reason. But there are a host of reasons why 
these things are so. No single philosophy, or philosopher, is re- 
sponsible. Apart from this, everyone close to education knows 
how nearly what happens in the classroom today resembles what 
has been happening in classrooms over long, long years. This 
writing did not set out to support this conclusion, nor did it have 
the purpose of casting doubt upon the accuracy of those critics 
who charge John Dewey with fathering all of the inadequacies 
they claim to discover in educational practice. Yet it does each 
of these things and, fortunately, does so in a manner that may 
introduce more of sense into discussions of education. 


ae conviction I have long held is that our awareness of 
the fact that thinking cannot go on in a vacuum leads us to 
believe that thinking follows the possession of all of the facts that 
will enter into it. We then turn to the curriculum to provide the 
basic materials students will later use in their thinking, failing to 
note that if these materials are really to be basic in thought they 
are best gained as they enter into thinking and help carry it 
forward. Sometimes, of course, we use this belief to rationalize 
our unwillingness to permit young people to think for themselves, 
either because we are honestly fearful that they will make serious 
mistakes or because we are authoritarian in our relationships with 
them. I recall a college president who solemnly pronounced that 
it was nonsense to have students discuss controversial issues before 
they were Juniors in college, since, as he put it, they would not 
know enough before then to get the right answers. More gen- 
erally, however, what is at issue is simply the belief that there 
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are right answers to problems which can be sustained only if one 
has all of the facts in hand that the expert has put together in their 
proper relationships. And here I recall the occasion when a young 
boy said to his very wise mother that he wanted to know about 
sex. Her reply was: “Good. Father is the scientist in this family 
and we'll ask him when he comes home.” The boy replied: “I 
don’t want to know that much.” He was saying simply that his 
interest in sex was quite different from the scholarly interest of his 
father. He wanted knowledge, but he did not want to be over- 
whelmed by it. The father, however, had he been asked, would 
have felt inadequate, both as a father and as a scientist, had he 
provided what to him would have been less than a complete 
answer. Teachers know something about his dilemma; students 
know what concerned the boy. 

I suggested earlier that the authors admitted to a failure to 
resolve a conflict between the integrated experience (which means 
the experience of the older person, in this instance) and the 
integrating experience (which means, in this context, the experi- 
ence of the student). Had they explored other facets of their basic 
thesis that each individual has to do his own integrating they 
might have been tempted to tease out the meaning of something 
Dewey said in The Child and the Curriculum more than fifty 
years ago. I find it so relevant that I want to quote it at length. 


Every study or subject thus has two aspects: one for the scientist as 
a scientist; the other for the teacher as a teacher. These two aspects are 
in no sense opposed or conflicting. But neither are they immediately 
identical. For the scientist, the subject-matter represents simply a given 
body of truth to be employed in locating new problems, instituting new 
researches, and carrying them through to a verified outcome. . . . The 
problem of the teacher is a different one. As a teacher he is not con- 
cerned with adding new facts to the science he teaches; in propounding 
new hypotheses or in verifying them. He is concerned with the subject- 
matter of the science as representing a given stage and phase of the 
development of experience. His problem is that of inducing a vital and 
personal experiencing.” 


What do we find in this statement for our purposes here, 
apart from noting that the concept of the integrating experience 
has been around a long time? One thing is clear. That which the 
teacher properly respects as knowledge is not, in its status as 


1 Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1902, pp. 29-30. 
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knowledge which the teacher holds in the integrated character 
which the specialist has given it, knowledge for the student. This 
is so no matter how many times it may be presented to him. We 
may assure students of the importance of knowledge until we are 
weary but what we accept as knowledge has to become knowl- 
edge for them, and this it will do only as it enters meaningfully 
into their efforts to make sense out of something that concerns 
them. This statement implies no lack of respect for knowledge; 
rather, it suggests that respect for knowledge is a natural conse- 
quence of discovering that hitherto unknown facts and principles 
bring light to areas of darkness, introduce order into areas of con- 
fusion. John Dewey contended that “the first approach to any 
subject in school, if thought is to be aroused and not words ac- 
quired, should be as unscholastic as possible,” adding that were we 
to notice “the sort of occupations that interest and engage activity 
in ordinary life” we would discover that “they give the pupils 
something to do, not something to learn; and the doing is of such 
a nature as to demand thinking, or the intentional noting of 
connections; learning naturally results.”” 

It would not be fair to suggest that these pragmatically ori- 
ented authors would disagree with these contentions of Dewey. 
Yet they do say that 
without disagreeing with the importance of developing competence in 
problem-solving, there is a danger in this approach that important 
aspects of knowledge will be omitted and that superficial solutions will 
be obtained. It may be that basic skills and knowledge can be acquired 
better through purposeful activity and inquiry as exemplified by the 
problem-solving approach, but it seems to many individuals that these 
skills and this knowledge must first be consciously identified and given 
a definite place in the curriculum. Integration and integrative activity 
cannot proceed until the student has something to integrate (page 215). 


This conclusion misses the whole point of the integrating 
activity to which they address themselves. The student always 
has something to integrate—the experience he has had up to the 
point that a teacher confronts him. The teacher’s problem is to 
locate what he may use of that experience in order to arouse the 
interest of the student (and this is not the same thing as saying “in 
order to locate his interests”) in exploring areas of knowledge the 
teacher holds to be important, not because the teacher wants him 


2 Democracy and Education: an Introduction to the Philosophy of Education. New 
York: Macmillan Company, 1916, p. 181. 
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to do so but because the student sees in this activity the promise 
of finding something to help him solve a problem that lies just 
far enough beyond the edge of what he already knows to make 
his struggle for knowledge meaningful. Learning is the recon- 
struction of experience; and this reconstruction the learner has to 
undertake for himself. It is never the repetition of someone else’s 
experience, however integrated the latter may be. Again to turn 
to Dewey, we find that the essential feature of the pragmatic 
method of knowing “is to maintain the continuity of knowing 
with an activity which purposely modifies the environment.” And 
to this he adds: “Knowledge is not just something which we are 
now conscious of, but consists of the dispositions we consciously 
use in understanding what now happens.” 


E ALL know, of course, to paraphrase Dewey freely, that 

method, content, and purpose are inseparable, method be- 
ing a way of using material to achieve an end. This is realized 
by the authors and the effort is made throughout to show how 
they are related. Yet the pressure of the materials of the organized 
curriculum (the integrated materials) keeps raising its ugly head 
and, when it does, the authors forget that the philosophy which 
they have found good defines thinking as “the method of an 
educative experience” and considers “the essentials of method” to 
be “identical with the essentials of reflection.” 

They have made the mistake, it seems to me, of identifying 
Dewey’s view with a confining formal structure of problem-solv- 
ing that is often currently associated with giving the needs of 
students such a directive force in curriculum planning that the 
teacher is denied the freedom a teacher must have if he is to do 
his proper work of directing the immature to ever higher levels of 
an effective maturity. If these were the inevitable consequences of 
Dewey’s outlook, they should be avoided and his guidance should 
be suspect, indeed. But they are not. Dewey did not leave the 
teacher helpless, dependent upon the revealed needs or interests 
of students. He stressed continuity in experience, as this book does, 
but he especially emphasized the need to differentiate between 
experience which possesses continuity but leads individuals only 
to low levels of development and experience which “arouses curi- 
osity, strengthens initiative, and sets up desires and purposes 
that are sufficiently intense to carry a person over dead places in 

8 Ibid., pp. 400, 192. 
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the future.” He goes a step further, however. He maintains, 
first, that it is “the business of the educator to see in what direction 
an experience is heading” and, second, that “there is no point in 
his being more mature if, instead of using his greater insight to 
help organize the conditions of the experience of the immature, he 
throws away his insight.” He believes the educator must “take the 
moving force of an experience into account so as to judge and 
direct it on the ground of what it is moving into.”* 

This represents no soft pedagogy, nor does it suggest a dis- 
paragement of knowledge. It gives knowledge work to do because 
it will contribute to the moving force of experience and it gives 
the teacher responsibility to arouse curiosity, strengthen initiative, 
and set up directing desires and purposes of such intensity that 
they will keep the student from going down dead-end streets. 
What it does not do is to make the integrated knowledge of the 
educator the measuring rod of an appropriate integration for 
the student. I was disappointed to discover that this volume, 
despite its fine emphasis upon the integrating experience as the 
hub around which the development of the student must take place, 
permits the curriculum to become a dominating factor, rather than 
the material which a wise teacher uses to advance the progressive 
integration of young people, an integration of such quality that, 
as these authors state, their “years of formal education may become 
not only more permanently useful but . . . become also only the 
prelude to a continuing self-directed education” (page 104). 

My purpose in pressing this point is to suggest the need for a 
more careful analysis of the philosophy set forth by the authors. 
The consideration of philosophy here provides no critical base 
against which to check the conclusions reached. The chapter that 
deals with philosophy specifically differentiates these views: 
naturalism, idealism, realism, and pragmatism. It does this 
through a consideration of an imaginative situation in which four 
parents, serving as panel members at a meeting of a junior-high 
school P. T. A., have arrived at the problem, “What I want high 
school to do for my child.” Each imaginary statement is then 
analyzed to see what values were implicit within it, since the 
authors define philosophy simply as “an attempt to make the im- 
plicit explicit.” One might say, of course, almost as an aside here, 
that the function of philosophy in relationship to education is to 
make the explicit implicit in all of the work that the schools do. 

4 Experience and Education. New York: Macmillan Company, 1938, pp. 31-32. 
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Wee the differing philosophical views are presented, ques- 
tions begin to arise on every page. If naturalism is more 
than mere materialism, a pandering to sensualism, as the authors 
contend, why is it separated from pragmatism, which is certainly a 
member of this school, as the volume describes it? Why is ideal- 
ism presented solely as religious idealism, a stricture that will 
leave many idealists homeless? Why is it that realism is given the 
distinction of emphasizing the intellectual activities of man, as if 
other philosophies were not equally interested in exactly this 
emphasis? And why is pragmatism given an exclusive right, as 
the views are here presented, to be the champion of democracy? I 
believe I qualify as a pragmatist. I hope my life efforts make a 
small contribution to the further flowering of the democratic 
heritage for more and more men. But I know representatives of 
all philosophical schools, as well as men who represent none, who 
share this hope with me. I happen to believe that in pragmatism 
may be found the best hope for free men but I would be callous, 
indeed, were I to cut others off from believing as deeply that their 
philosophies lead to this end even more imaginatively and 
effectively. 

It is here that the source of the difficulty the authors struggle 
with, and which has been my major concern, is to be found. 
Having identified pragmatism with democracy, their tests for the 
integrating educational experience, in so far as the philosophy is 
directive, are: 


1. Respect for the individual. 

2. Equality of citizens. 

3. As much liberty for each individual as is compatible with the 
general welfare. 

4. Co-operation for the common good (page 40). 


Having given concern for intellectual activities, for critical think- 
ing, to realism—a strange gift, incidentally, for pragmatists to 
make in view of the continued emphasis in Dewey’s thought on 
the rdle of intelligence in the development of individual and social 
behavior—they have nothing to serve as an anchor for their belief 
in the integrating function of all of the work of the school. And 
where may such an anchor be found, outside of the totalitarian 
lands, if not in the functioning of intelligence as each individual 
student puts his life together progressively, under the wise guid- 
ance of teachers who know that lasting security, in so far as this 
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is available to man, is to be found not in specific values, or in a 
given integration of values, but in the method by which one 
determines values. The essentials of this method are, in Dewey’s 
words, “identical with the essentials of reflection.” 

If teachers are to be effective guides of reflective growing, 
they must, of course, know something; they must themselves have 
put together the field of knowledge they represent. But their 
function is not to guide the students into an organization of 
knowledge which gets its distinction from its identity with theirs. 
It is, rather, to use what they know in order to tie into the moving 
experiences of students so that their knowledge will illuminate 
the growing and expanding lives students do in fact live. Thus, 
while we must organize materials, if teaching is to be effective, 
the actual curriculum in which we are interested only comes into 
being as our materials impinge upon the lives of the students and 
lead them to a continuing reflective reconstruction of what they 
have heretofore known and believed. It is for this reason that I 
suggest that the major concerns of this volume could be best 
represented by the words, the integrating curriculum. Integrated 
knowledge, put together as it was for other than teaching pur- 
poses, might then be viewed as a means to help, along with other 
means, the student integrate his own life. Under these circum- 
stances the authors might escape the problem that dogged them 
throughout their conferences and writing. The curriculum would 
then come into being, as it should, as knowledge itself comes into 
being for the student when he uses materials reflectively. 


I F THE impression has been given, as I have expressed certain ten- 
tative conclusions, that I have gone back on my opening 
statement, “This is a good book,” this consequence may be traced 
to my general ineptness of expression. I stand on that judgment. 
The authors give serious thought to the basic problem of educa- 
tion, that of creating conditions within which young people may 
grow with understanding and appreciation into a life they may 
effectively share with free men. They do this, moreover, at a time 
when we had better start “talking sense about our schools.” And 
much sense is talked in this volume. For instance: 

The total educational task is too great for one institution; all are 
needed. What is required of us in the schools is to identify and clarify 
our central core of responsibilities and then to guide our developing 
programs in terms of this clear delineation of role (page 108). 
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However worthwhile and effective particular ideas, problems, and 
methods of inquiry might be in integrating an educational program, 
they do not develop automatically or without concerted thought and 
effort on the part of the instructional staff (page 152). 


The attempt to solve a problem can be a significant learning experience 
if the problem is of interest to the student, if the attack on the 
problem requires new modes of response from the student, and if the 
student can learn from his errors and recognizes and is rewarded for 
his successes. The attack on a problem can serve an integrating function 
when the problem requires the student to use a wide range of subject 
matter, different ways of viewing phenomena, and various methods of 
working (page 99). 


Students should be encouraged to find their own organizations and 
relationships, and some of the students’ educational experiences should 
be planned for this purpose (page g1). 


The teacher who wishes the student to become an integrating person 
will not attempt to force a point of view on the student. Rather, he 
will open the situation to exploration, helping to supply information as 
it is needed and relevant. The student can then feel free to explore 
positions other than that he holds to determine their merits and to 
decide whether or not to accept them as his own. At the same time, he 
is engaging in integrative behavior (page 57). 


Examinations, even those related to specific courses, can develop new 
perspectives on old material, encourage a problem-solving attitude, 
and stress the importance of evaluating and using information previ- 
ously learned to solve a new problem (page 129). 


The quotations may seem to provide a refutation of the 
validity of my critical comments, but I think not. They show that 
the authors are interested in a decent, humane world and in an 
educational program that will better prepare young people to enter 
such a world and contribute to the maintenance of its basic values. 
They show, also, a proper sensitiveness to what is known about 
learning. 

The authors are not quite ready to resist the pull of curricu- 
lum-building habits, however, and stake their case on the ground 
they actually prepare, that of making inquiry the centrally moti- 
vating force for the work of the school. But this is just what the 
philosophy they announce as their own suggests. 


[Vol. XXXVII, No. 6] 














A Co-ordinating Course in the 
History and Philosophy of Education 


By SISTER M. THEOPHANE, C.C.V.I. 


related in any way to history or philosophy of education is 

usually accorded the status of a stepchild because it reputedly 
ranks very low in functional value. Teachers can see utility in 
educational psychology, and in methods and procedures, but 
history and philosophy they think of as functioning unconsciously, 
if at all. In an effort to reduce some of the prejudice existing in 
students’ minds and to show how very “functional” a course in the 
foundations of education can be, the procedure described in this 
paper was initiated. 

The location of a course described as history and philosophy 
of education in the second semester of the senior year of a teacher- 
education program seemed to be more than an arbitrary arrange- 
ment. This course fell as readily into the general-education scheme 
as it did into the professional sequence. Consequently it 
served as an opportunity for integrating both aspects of a stu- 
dent’s education, general and professional. It also aided in dis- 
pelling the idea that there is a dichotomy between these two 
areas of knowledge. 

In order to place a course in the foundations (history and 
philosophy of education) in its proper perspective as a co- 
ordinating course, it is necessary to know the educational program 
which preceded it. The course was required of all students in 
the teacher-education program, both secondary and elementary. 
Prior to this course, the students had seven semesters of college 
work. They all had four semesters in the humanities organized 
under two main headings—Problems of Western Civilization and 
the Arts in Western Civilization. The first of these courses in- 
cluded a study of the moral, cultural, economic, social, and 
political problems of the modern world, interpreted in the light 
of the experiences of Western civilization in the fields of religion, 
philosophy, history, and literature. The second, the Arts in 
Western Civilization, was a study of modern aesthetic and cultural 
problems in art, architecture, and music, interpreted in the light 
of the experiences of the past. These gave the students a broad 
acquaintance with Western culture. Courses in social sciences 


[ THE organization of a teacher-education program a course 
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gave all students an understanding of the nature, structure, opera- 
tion, and functions of society; courses in the natural sciences, a 
knowledge of the fundamental principles of the physical and 
biological sciences. Seven semesters of theology and philosophy 
acquainted the students with the world’s great thinkers and 
developed right principles of thought and action. They likewise 
presented them with the fundamentals of Christian doctrine and 
fostered growth of the supernatural life expressing itself in 
spiritual leadership. This synopsis of general education may be 
accepted as the common background of all candidates for teacher 
certification. In addition to this, some differentiation between the 
preparation of the elementary- and secondary-school candidates 
may be noted. Each department represented in the curriculum 
offerings of the institution may have one or more representatives 
of teacher education aiming at secondary-school teaching and 
acquiring the background in subject-matter this requires. Thus it 
is possible to have in one class English majors who have had an 
extended study of literature, social-science majors with a rich 
background in history or sociology, and science majors who have 
had an additional year of work in some specialized segment of the 
natural sciences. The knowledge these students have of subject- 
matter can be shared with the entire group at appropriate times in 
the study of the foundations of education, thus rounding out the 
general education of all. 

Students preparing for elementary-school teaching have in 
addition to their two years of general education another year’s 
study of the subject-matter of the elementary school. Knowledge 
of children’s literature, health, music, and arts and crafts necessary 
for effective elementary-school teaching is provided in the ele- 
mentary teacher’s program. 

The professional preparation of candidates for elementary- 
and secondary-school teaching was practically identical. Two 
courses described as pre-professional education were prescribed for 
all. These introductory courses gave the student an overview of 
the contemporary school and the teaching profession. Four courses 
described as professional education followed these and provided 
some differentiation between the elementary- and secondary-school 
teachers’ needs. These included educational psychology, child 
study and adolescent psychology, the curriculum of the elemen- 
tary or secondary school, and methods and techniques of teaching 
on either level. Supervised student teaching was allocated to the 
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first semester of the senior year. This gave the student an opportu- 
nity to put into practice what she had accepted theoretically and 
to meet children in the various situations of the school day. Then 
as a terminus to her professional education a course in the founda- 
tions of education was reserved for the last semester of the senior 
year, thus giving an opportunity for integrating the student’s 
knowledge of pedagogy, derived by experience and by training, 
with the educational thought of the centuries. It also served as an 
opportunity of unifying the professional content with the general 
education the students had acquired prior to, or coincidental with, 
specialized preparation for certification. The importance of the 
student’s own education in liberal subjects became more signifi- 
cant, and the relation of education to the parent sciences of 
philosophy, sociology, and theology was emphasized. Combining 
students with a common background in general and professional 
education in the same class with those who had an extended study 
in some particular discipline provided for an enrichment and 
exchange of ideas that could scarcely be possible in any other 
circumstance. 


1. organization of content in this co-ordinating course was 
around significant periods such as Greek education, especially 
the Athenian idea of the liberal arts, Christian education, the 
Renaissance period, and modern education. While this plan called 
for concentration on specific areas, the sequence was preserved by 
a briefer examination of the transition from one period to another 
and the part education played as a preserver and transmitter of 
culture. 

In Athenian education the student saw the origin of the 
liberal arts and the means taken to provide the proper training 
of the individual so disciplined in mind and body as to be free of 
excess in any form. The readings in the history of education which 
of necessity pointed up the pedagogical features of the period 
were made the core around which to integrate the knowledge 
acquired in literature, social sciences, and philosophy. In the light 
of the political history of Athens, the concept of a liberal education 
for the freeman was presented by the history majors who were 
aware of the strengths and weaknesses of this program which their 
study of history had emphasized. The English majors reported on 
the classics of the period—tragedies of Aeschylus and Sophocles 
and the comedies of Aristophanes—thus reviewing what they had 
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learned previously and making meaningful correlations. All 
students had had an introduction to world literature in their first- 
year humanities courses, and a review of their notes from the 
vantage point of educational theory and practice helped to unify 
the information which heretofore may not have been correlated. 
The initial acquaintance with Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle pro- 
vided in philosophy classes was enlarged and enriched by the 
study of their educational aims and practices. 

This unifying of the student’s knowledge derived from her 
general education with the history of schools and teaching helped 
to illustrate how enduring is the concept of a liberal education 
which reached maturity in the Hellenistic era and preserved its 
structure and method for many centuries without many important 
changes. From the philosophic viewpoint the student saw that 
educational problems such as the aims of education and the nature 
of the child and the learning process depend in large measure 
upon the philosophical conceptions of ultimate aims, man’s nature, 
and the nature of society. 


HE unit on Christian education had even more possibilities 

for the integration of learning accumulated during seven 
semesters in a Catholic college. The study of theology, liturgy, 
and scripture had been one of the main stems on the student’s 
program. When the educational mission of the early Christians 
was discovered to have been teaching dogma and doctrine and 
preaching Christian behavior, the student began to grasp the 
significance of religion in education and the réle of the Church- 
related school. She could correlate her knowledge of the Gospels, 
the Acts, and the Epistles with the early catechumenal efforts of 
the Church. Historically she could place the beginning of the 
Christian school and discover from the writings of St. Basil, St. 
Jerome, and St. Augustine how Greek and Roman educational 
ideas became integrated with Christianity. Her knowledge of 
Church history, the lives of the saints, and scripture which may 
have been identified as belonging to theology or literature classes, 
now took on new relevancy when combined with the educational 
practices of the time, the content of education, and the methods of 
teaching. This attempt to integrate the knowledge derived from 
many classes and from many instructors through the medium of 
the educational foundations should make “functional” the work of 
many teachers in so far as the learning acquired under many 
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catalogue titles co-ordinates in the mind of the student and 
functions in her everyday life and in her approach to the teaching 
profession. 

This course in the foundations makes it possible to trace 
school practices such as methods of teaching back to the Athenian 
school and before. Methods are certainly stressed in the con- 
temporary teacher-education program, but methods have a great 
antiquity. For example, the prospective teacher hears that children 
should be taught “to think”—intellectual learning. She can trace 
this idea back through modern education and the “problem solv- 
ing” and “scientific method” era through the Renaissance and 
the revival of the classic concept of self-discipline and individual 
development, through the Middle Ages when the Scholastic 
method of syllogistic reasoning was at its height, through Roman 
and Greek education to Socrates who named it the “maieutic 
method.” Fundamentally the use of the intellect as the distinctive 
faculty of man was emphasized even though the terminology may 
have varied with the time and the principal educators. Helping 
students to see the primacy of intellectual learning as the character- 
istic of man as man will result in respect for a program that 
emphasizes mental discipline and at the same time will increase 
appreciation of the range and extent of variations in mental ability 
known today. 

The. school curriculum offers another possibility for co- 
ordinating general and professional education. The contemporary 
elementary-school curriculum includes a wide range of subjects: 
the skills of reading, writing, and arithmetic; social studies; 
health; art; music—to name only a few of the standard curriculum 
requirements. In the light of the history of education the student 
can discover the origin of some of these and the justification for 
their addition to the fundamental learnings of the elementary 
school. She can also recognize the antiquity of the skill subjects, 
note how they were treated at different periods, and perhaps 
wonder at the result of the expanded curriculum when faced with 
the criticisms that the elementary school is failing in one of its 
primary purposes, the teaching of skills. 


HESE selected examples of co-ordination of the general with 
Ta professional education of the student can be readily 
multiplied. The possibilities abound, but the basic question arises, 
How is the co-ordination attempted? 
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The primary emphasis must be on reading—independent 
reading in the history of education and in source materials. 
When a student becomes conscious of the place of pedagogical 
dictums in the history of Western civilization and when she can 
associate her study of humanities, social studies, and sciences of 
the same period, she is beginning to see education in its relation 
to the parent sciences. Her professional education ceases to be only 
something that must be taken as a requirement. It stands as a 
content that has deep roots in Western culture and which has 
been transmitted as a living growth of aims, methods, and 
curriculum. 

In addition to reading there must be reports from the students 
who have majored in a particular discipline showing the integra- 
tion of general education with the pedagogy of the period and 
thereby contributing to unification of ideas. Discussions centering 
around educational topics but involving general education and 
showing the correlation between the content of other classes and 
the foundations course are vital for the exchange of information 
and for the clarification of the relations between the professional 
and the liberal content. Individual conferences with students 
during the course of the semester will bring to light their recog- 
nition of the foundations of education as a liberalizing subject 
bringing together all the endeavors of man to “know.” The 
foundations course also provides a basis for understanding the 
more functional courses that are a necessary part of teacher 
education. 

A course co-ordinating the general and professional education 
of a student may be only one way of approaching history and 
philosophy of education. In this instance it seemed to serve as a 
planned culmination of a student’s four years of educational 
efforts and as a link between general education and the teaching 
profession. It gave the students the competence necessary to sift 
the true from the false, to separate the permanent from the 
transitory, and to apply the ultimates of philosophy to contempo- 
rary educational practices and techniques. [Vol. XXXVII, No. 6] 





Some Trends in Teacher Education 


By SHIZUKO N. HARRY 
r NEACHER education is not standing still. What, then, are 


some of its salient trends? To answer this question, the 

writer reviewed the literature on teacher education and 
also visited five Midwestern institutions to ascertain what practices 
in secondary education were in effect in these schools and what 
changes they might desire. These five were chosen for visitation 
from a list of fifteen institutions named independently by three 
national authorities on teacher education as having outstanding 
programs in secondary education: Ball State Teachers College 
(Muncie, Indiana), Indiana University, University of Minnesota, 
Ohio State University, and Western Michigan College. 

At each institution, certain key personnel in teacher education, 
such as the dean of the college of education, the head of the 
department of education, and the co-ordinator of laboratory 
experiences, were interviewed. Each individual was asked in what 
respects he considered the undergraduate professional program in 
secondary education at his institution to be “forward looking” and 
what improvements he desired in the program. 

An analysis of the replies to these two questions points to the 
following trends in the education of prospective teachers: 


1. Increasing the amount of varied, guided, meaningful experiences 
which students have with children and youth in the public schools and 
in community agencies prior to student teaching 

2. Offering certain basic professional courses, such as human 
growth and development, educational psychology, and introduction to 
teaching, in the common curriculum to students in both elementary 
and secondary education 

3. Increasing the amount of student teaching to a full day for one 
quarter or one semester, and also including internship as part of the 
requirements of the fourth year or of an added fifth year 

4. Providing concurrent or post-student teaching seminars or both 

5. Establishing a professional quarter or semester by having stu- 
dents take only professional education assignments 

6. Making special-methods courses more practical and meaningful 
to prospective teachers by relating them closely to student teaching 

7. Providing good curriculum laboratories and augmenting them 
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with well-equipped teaching-materials centers and with audio-visual 
laboratories 

8. Utilizing the campus laboratory school to better advantage in 
inducting prospective teachers into the teaching process prior to student 
teaching 

g. Increasing interdepartmental correlation and responsibility for 
teacher education in the entire university* 


Particular attention is directed here to the fact that although 
all five institutions have provisions whereby students obtain pro- 
fessional laboratory experiences prior to student teaching, each is 
concerned with improving in some way the contacts that pro- 
spective teachers have with children and youth. Two institutions 
want to provide earlier guided contacts with young people and 
also to relate out-of-school experiences more closely to classroom 
work. Three want to increase and intensify the experiences stu- 
dents have in community agencies. 


Mx of the trends identified have been mentioned by various 
investigators in the field of teacher education. Stiles noted 
a trend toward organizing professional education into composite, 
fused, or core courses and a slight tendency toward providing a 
five-year program in teacher education.” Doane reported that 
there was greater interest in placing the significant topics of 
professional education into three or four large area courses.’ 
Ballou detected increasing concern for: (1) a more functional 
integration of theory and practice, involving such factors as the 
study of children, use of community resources, and provision for 
well-planned and extended laboratory experiences in conjunction 
with education courses; (2) more direct relationships between 
special methods and supervised teaching; and (3) more critical 
evaluations of all phases of the teacher-education curriculum. He 
also found recommendations of five-year programs for teachers in 
secondary schools.* 


1 Harry, Shizuko N. “An Appraisal of the Undergraduate Professional Program in 
Secondary Education at the University of Utah.” 1956. An unpublished doctoral thesis on 
file in the library of the University of Utah. 

2 Stiles, Lindley J. “Pre-Service Education of High-School Teachers in Universities,” 
School Review, LIV (March, 1946), pp. 162-65. 

8 Doane, Kenneth Ralph. “A Study of the Professional Curriculum Requirements for 
the Preparation of High School Teachers in the United States,” Journal of Experimental 
Education, XVI (September, 1947), pp. 66-99. 

# Ballou, Stephen Vaughan. “Preservice Professional Education of Teachers: a Syn- 
thesis of Research, 1928-48.” 1951. An unpublished doctoral thesis on file in the library 
of the University of Colorado, pp. 92, 96, 286. 
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Johnston mentioned the desirability of having a seminar in 
teaching problems paralleling the student-teaching experience.’ 
Rucker noted a trend toward either a full-time program in student 
teaching or “a professional core or integrated block near the end 
of the college experience.” He identified “the use of more labo- 
ratory experiences in teacher education,” provisions for “more 
off-campus experiences in student teaching,” and increased “use 
of laboratory activities, including student teaching, as the refer- 
ence point of the whole curriculum in teacher education.”* Among 
the basic principles which Woodring advanced as those which 
both the academic and intellectual critics and the education pro- 
fessors might possibly agree on were: the teacher should spend 
“five college years in preparation for his profession,” and “the 
planning of the curriculum for teacher education should be the 
joint responsibility of the professional educators and of scholars 
in the various academic fields.”’ 

Thus we note that the pronounced trends in teacher education 
indicated in educational literature exist at five institutions which 


are outstanding in their secondary education programs. 
[Vol. XXXVII, No. 6] 


I NsTRUCTIONAL Approaches in Reading” will be the theme of the 
1959 Annual Reading Institute of Temple University to be 
held in Philadelphia, January 29-30. The program will include 
meetings for teachers of kindergarten, primary and intermediate 
grades, junior and senior high school, reading and language arts; 
school psychologists; special-class directors and teachers; admin- 
istrators and supervisors; teacher education personnel; college 
reading directors and instructors; and reading clinic directors and 
clinicians. However, registration is limited and must be com- 
pleted in advance. The 1960 and 1961 Institutes will consider 
“Current Trends in Reading” and “Developing Basic Reading 
Abilities.” These themes have been set up in advance to help 
delegates plan their attendance. 


5 Johnston, Ruth Vivian. ‘Trends in Secondary Education School Curriculum Con- 
cepts, Their Implications for the Teaching Function and Teacher Preparation: an Analysis 
of Selected Curriculum Guides and Courses of Study, 1926-1950.” 1952. An unpublished 
doctoral thesis on file in the library of the University of Minnesota, p. 254. 

6 Rucker, W. Ray. “Trends in Student Teaching—1932 to 1952,” Journal of Teacher 
Education, 1V (December, 1953), p. 263. 

7 Woodring, Paul. “Basic Agreements in Teacher Education,” Journal of Teacher 
Education, VI (June, 1955), pp. 98-99. 














EDITORIAL COMMENT 


A Colleague Retires 


N ERA in the history of the EpucaTionaL REsEARCH BULLETIN 

A ended with the retirement of Josephine H. MacLatchy 

from active University service on July 1, 1958. This is the 

first issue of the magazine in which the masthead does not carry 

her name. She, far more than any other person, has been respon- 

sible for the high standards that the BuLLeTIn has maintained 
and the prestige that it has enjoyed. 

Miss MacLatchy did her undergraduate work at Acadia Uni- 
versity, Wolfville, Nova Scotia. Her graduate work was done 
at Yale University where she was an Ives Fellow in Philosophy 
for two years, and at the University of Chicago, from which she 
received the A.M. and Ph.D. degrees. 

Before she came to Ohio State University, Miss MacLatchy 
taught psychology and education at Western State Normal School 
(Kalamazoo, Michigan), Bradley Institute, and Lindenwood 
College for Women, and was proprietor and editor of the Edu- 
cational Review (St. John and Moncton, New Brunswick). In 
January, 1922, she joined the staff of the newly organized Bureau 
of Educational Research (now the Bureau of Educational Re- 
search and Service) at Ohio State University, where she served 
continuously until her retirement this year. 

Her principal duties here were editorial. She was a member 
of the staff of the EpucaTionaL ReEsEarcH BULLETIN from its first 
issue in January, 1922. For six years she was assistant editor of the 
Journal of Educational Research. She planned and carried out 
most of the work preparatory to launching the Journal of Higher 
Education, which began publication in January, 1930, and 
served as assistant and associate editor of this magazine until her 
retirement. Her work included not only copy editing and proof- 
reading but also promotion and editorial management. 

In addition, she edited the Proceedings of the annual Ohio 
State Educational Conference (1924-32), Education on the Air 
(proceedings of the Institute for Education by Radio, 1930-44), 
the Bureau of Educational Research Monographs (34 volumes, 
1924-58), and a number of booklets published as Bureau of 
Educational Research Pamphlets. Her work as editor included 
writing editorials as well as preparing many unsigned reviews, 
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news notes, and so on. She trained a number of editorial assist- 
ants who have since held important editorial positions. In all this 
multiplicity of editorial work, she maintained the highest stand- 
ards of excellence, standards which her successors will find it 
exceedingly difficult to maintain. 

Along with her heavy editorial duties, she carried on an 
extensive program of research and writing. Her doctoral disser- 
tation reported a three-year study of the relation of kindergarten 
attendance to progress in the primary grades. Data were gathered 
from some 5,500 school children in eight cities. For many years 
she has carried on research in the teaching of reading, spelling, 
and arithmetic to students having difficulties in these areas of 
learning. This research has involved, among other things, tutoring 
pupils, conferring with parents, working with teachers, supervis- 
ing the work of assistants, counseling graduate students, and 
making an extensive analysis of the contents of children’s readers. 
Her studies have been reported in a number of magazines. 

Such in brief outline have been some of Miss MacLatchy’s 
professional services. To this recital the writer would add a per- 
sonal note. He is greatly indebted to his colleague for what he has 
learned from her about both the technical and the nontechnical 
aspects of the work of an education editor, and indeed about edu- 
cational problems in general. He has known few persons who 
possessed such a combination of ability, integrity, and industry 
as she has. 

It is a pleasure to report that Miss MacLatchy is continuing 
her research in the teaching of reading and arithmetic. Since she 
is now freed from routine duties, she should be able to make rapid 
progress with this work. There is every reason to expect that this 
research will eventuate in important contributions to education. 

On behalf of her colleagues, we extend to Miss MacLatchy 
congratulations on her long and distinguished service and best 
wishes for many more years of productive and satisfying work. 

R.H.E. 


Letter to the Editor 


An error in my article, “Can We Teach the High-School 
Student to Think?”* has been pointed out to me by astute and 
careful readers of the Buttetin. The sentence needing correction 
is on page 99, and reads: 


1 XXXVII (April 9, 1958), pp. 91-100, 112. 
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We are still conditioning our students to expect the clarity and certainty 
of mathematics in all branches of knowledge, although it has been 
known for two hundred years that the mathematical method of reason- 
ing cannot be used unless you can find self-evident axioms to start 


from, and that these are to be found only in the science of pure 
mathematics. 


As one charitable critic has written me, this is not what I 
meant to say, for the “mathematical method” of valid deduction 
from a set of axioms or first premises can be used whether the 
axioms are true, false, or of unknown truth-status. Of course, 
the truth of the conclusions is established only if the axioms are 
known to be true. The point I intended to convey in the sentence 
quoted was that the procedure of establishing the truth of con- 
clusions by deductive reasoning from axioms can be used only 
when we have axioms we know are true. Such axioms as “Equals 
added to equals give equals as a result” serve as self-evident axioms 
in mathematics. High-school students should, I am suggesting, 
see that this pattern of proof can be used only when axioms known 
to be true are available, and in most branches of inquiry no such 
axioms are available. The vain hope that this method of proof 
can be used to solve social, moral, or factual problems is fostered 
by the misleading prefaces of high-school mathematics textbooks 
when they suggest that mathematics is the model for all clear 
reasoning. My point, again emphasized on page 100, item 4, is 
that we should make our students aware of the impossibility of 


applying this method of reasoning outside the field of pure mathe- 
matics and logic. 
CyNTHIA SCHUSTER 


Montana State University 





I" Is with sorrow that we report the death, on July 9, 1958, 
of Ruth E. Seeger, research librarian in the Bureau of 
Educational Research and Service since 1926. The October issue 
of the BuLtetIN will carry an account of her service. 
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Books to Read 


Tuut, I. N. The Story of Education: Philosophical and Historical Founda- 
tions. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1957. x-+-410 pp. 
Within a certain framework of discourse, 1. N. Thut’s Story of Educa- 
tion is an example of textbook writing at its best. Filled with the great 
ideas of Western man gleaned from an impressive list of readings, the book 
unfolds the drama of man’s quest for the good life and the good education. 
Mr. Thut has written a history of educational philosophy from the 
viewpoint of a pragmatist who sees the history of thought as part of an 
evolutionary process of which modern philosophy—which for Mr. Thut 
consists of pragmatism and modern science equated with operationalism— 
is the higher form of thought, superior in aim and methods to previous 
forms of intellectual endeavor. 

This is textbook writing at its best because the author has brought out 
the dramatic elements of the history of educational ideas. The book is no 
pedantic set of names, facts, and events. Instead, it brings the reader within 
a circle of vital and stimulating ideas; it makes theory readable and excit- 
ing. What is more, Mr. Thut has not taken the easy way out by glossing 
over difficult concepts—instead he succeeds in making the difficult under- 
standable. His treatment of Plato, Aristotle, Aquinas, Rousseau, and Gestalt 
psychology, while subject to criticism as to interpretation, is quite thorough 
in view of the length of the book. 

Yet for all this praise, and the book deserves praise, The Story of 
Education has serious shortcomings. It tends to present the history of ideas 
as a struggle between the misguided and the enlightened and in so doing 
it oversimplifies the development of philosophical thought. Also, Mr. Thut 
has omitted the fact that there are modern schools of philosophy, psychol- 
ogy, and science which are at variance with pragmatism, field theory, and 
operationalism. For example, he makes no mention of Whitehead, Russell, 
Carnap, Braithwaite, Sartre, or Cassirer. Also, Mr. Thut’s understanding 
of science as void of objectivity can be used to throw out the views of the 
experimentalist plus the views of those who would construct the good life 
out of the real-life activities of man. 

The author claims that the “American way of life is the philosophy 
that knowledge of the good is constructed, and translated into action” (page 
354). This kind of phrase may work to bring students who love the 
American way of life to embrace that philosophy, but it does not make the 
philosophy any more or less valid than if it were labeled the Russian way 
of life. In the same vein, Mr. Thut makes unjustifiable use of the term 
authoritarian as a blanket to smother the claims of other than pragmatic 
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social and intellectual systems. And if, as Mr. Thut claims, anti-intellectual- 
ism is freezing the students’ minds as they entertain different views about 
the world, then the use of semantic symbols can itself lead to a smug 
anti-intellectualism. It is, however, to the author’s credit that he does not 
commit this error throughout the book, but still, the thoughtful teacher 
should be prepared to see that his students are made aware of the philo- 
sophical framework which the author uses to pass judgments on the history 
of educational ideas. Bearing this in mind, The Story of Education is a 


book well worth reading. BERNARD MEHL 


Brown, CHarces Harvey. Scientific Serials: Characteristics and Lists of 
Most Cited Publications in Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, Geology, 
Physiology, Botany, Zoology, and Entomology. Chicago: Association of 
College and Reference Libraries, 1956. xvi-+-189 pp. (ACRL Monograph 
Number 16). 

The author of this particular volume of the ACRL Monographs 
states in the Preface that its primary purpose 


. is not to present lists of most frequently cited serials but rather to 
attempt to ascertain what conclusions and inferences can be drawn from 
a study of such lists in various fields of science and what results can be 
obtained . . . which will make the use of libraries by scientists more 
effective (page vii). 
Mr. Brown sticks to his purpose to emphasize conclusions, but the lists are 
included as well and form an extremely useful tool for librarians and 
scientists. 

Of particular interest and value is Chapter III which is devoted to the 
inferences which the author has drawn from the most frequently cited lists. 
The table which follows indicates clearly the relative rate of obsolescence 
of journal articles and the varying degrees of stability of the eight scientific 
disciplines under study: 


Decades which must be considered if a library is to make available go per cent of 
cited literature:* 


Science Decades Percentage Science Decades Percentage 
DONE Sos ane tides 1934-53 91.0 Chemistry ........ 1914-53 91.0 
Physiology ........ 1924-53 93.6 GMI 6a vice ccues 1914-53 90.0 
Ce 1924-53 89.5 Entomology ....... 1904-53 91.0 
Mathematics ...... 1924-53 88.5 SE bosivadueus 1904-53 89.7 


* Table 5, page 27. 


The acquisition, housing, and discarding of scientific serials are dis- 
cussed in Chapter V. Here reference is made to the Farmington plan for 
procuring for one or another American library at least one copy of every 
research book currently published abroad, and to the proposal of the Mid- 
west Inter-Library Center to subscribe to all journals abstracted by Chemi- 
cal Abstracts which are not held in one or more of the nineteen member 
libraries. The latter proposal has since been put into operation. 
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Toward the end of the volume there are four pages of selected refer- 
ences germane to the general subject treated. This bibliography is helpful, 
but it would be more so if it were less selective and contained a larger 
number of references. Valuable for comparison purposes are the lists of 
most frequently cited serials which were compiled in 1942-44 by the Asso- 
ciation of Research Libraries. These older lists cover nine scientific disci- 
plines and appear as Appendix B. 

Charles Harvey Brown, perhaps the dean of scientific literature librari- 
ans in the United States, has in this compact volume made a significant 
contribution to the work of research scientists and librarians of academic 


and research institutions. 
Lewis C. BRANSCOMB 


AMERICAN Liprary AssoOcIATION, SUBCOMMTTEE OF THE EDITORIAL Com- 
MITTEE. “A Basic Book Collection for High Schools.” 6th ed. Chicago: 
American Library Association, 1957. vii-+186 pp. 

This is a very welcome revision of a standard library list; especially 
welcome for its evaluations of books published since 1950, the date of the 
former edition of this list. Exact comparisons of this with former lists are 
difficult, due to slight differences in classification. Some old titles have been 
dropped and many new ones added. This does not necessarily imply that 
the new ones are better; it may mean they are more readily available or that 
they are suggestions for additions to titles already held in a library. 

The chief value of this list will probably be to aid in book selection in 
those libraries where a full-time librarian is not employed, though all school 
and children’s librarians will find it valuable. Since full information for 
ordering, as well as very adequate annotations, is included much time may 
be saved by its use. It may also serve as a great aid in building a balanced 
collection since one aim of its compilers was to keep such a balance in 
listing. This is particularly true of the literature section. 

The entries seem to be well selected and the annotations are adequate 
to aid one in determining the character and appropriateness of each book. 
A list of desirable magazines for the school library, a directory of publishers, 
a section devoted to aids for selection of audio-visual materials and equip- 
ment, and an excellent index are included. It is a most desirable aid to 


any school or children’s library. — 


Finn, James D. The Audio-Visual Equipment Manual. New York: Dry- 
den Press, 1957. xxii-+-364 pp. 

This manual is a valuable reference source for anyone working, or 
planning to work, in the field of audio-visual instruction. In four sec- 
tions, the manual provides technical details with instructions for setting 
up, operating, and maintaining several models of projectors (16mm., slide, 
film strip, and transparency projectors), play-back equipment, tape record- 
ers, and tachistoscopes. A series of photographs accompanies the step-by-step 
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instructions for each piece of equipment. In addition to the technical and 
mechanical details, each section deals with the theory behind the types of 
audio-visual equipment therein considered, and also outlines good practices 
in their use. 

The design of the manual with colored dividers for each section, and 
tabs for different types of equipment, facilitates quick reference. The bibli- 
ography on audio-visual textbooks, periodicals, manuals, films, film strips, 
and so on is an extremely useful addition. 

The manual should prove especially helpful to teachers and adminis- 
trators, instructors and students in audio-visual courses, school projectionists, 
instructors in industrial training, individuals using audio-visual materials 
either as a hobby or as a profession, dealers and salesmen in audio-visual 


aterials, churches and clubs. 
™ : SREEDHARA WARRIER 


Haac, Jessie Heren. School Health Program. New York: Henry Holt and 
Company, 1958. x-+-534 pp. 

Miss Haag, associate professor of physical and health education of the 
University of Texas and the recipient of an award from the International 
Exhibition on Health Education, has prepared a comprehensive textbook 
covering virtually the entire field of school health education. The text was 
prepared in eight related parts including a description of school health 
services, healthful school environment, nutritional services, community re- 
sources for health education, the health and safety program of instruction, 
a chapter on organization and administration of the school health program, 
and a section on the health of the school personnel. Running through the 
entire text is the theme of teamwork involving school and community per- 
sonnel working together for the improvement and protection of child health. 
The substance of the text is up to date and well documented, and aside from 
being somewhat unorthodox in its organizational format, the book will 


serve a distinctly useful purpose. a 


Miri, Atice, AND Brocan, Peccy. More than Social Studies: a View of 
Social Learning in the Elementary School. Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1957. xii-+-452 pp. (Prentice-Hall Education Series). 

The view of social learning which is presented by these authors involves 

a forward step in the democratic socialization of children. They propose 

that there are crucially important interrelationships between the direct 

interactional experiences of children and all of the academic content of their 
curriculum. These interrelationships represent tremendous potential for 
long-range advance in education. For example, they point out: 

The vital consideration of human existence is the fact that people 
are continually surrounded with the concrete and the abstract and with 
the problem of effecting some sort of relationship between them. Chil- 
dren need many kinds of social learning in this area. . . . One way to do 
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this is to make sure that no segment of the school program keeps children 
exclusively with the concrete or with the abstract (page 133). 


Ways for examining present procedures are suggested so that teachers 
can become increasingly aware of the separateness that too often exists be- 
tween social learning and content coverage. Ways for approaching them 
creatively as mutually reinforcing aspects of a program of democratic sociali- 
zation are carefully spelled out. 

- To this end, social learning in a democracy and the contributions of 
social studies are carefully and separately appraised in Part I. The authors 
propose 


that the social learning in which children engage as they grow in mem- 
bership in their society be considered as a process with four closely 
interwoven strands: feeling good toward self and others, extending life- 
space selectively, solving problems democratically, and building socially 
useful meanings (pages 43-44). 


When they appraise social studies from the history and geography era 
up to the present-day “unit of work” with its various forms and weaknesses, 
they conclude, 


. . . for all its shortcomings . . . the unit of work as a way of organiz- 
ing elementary school social studies has more promise for democratic 
socialization than does the textbook. . . . The unit method . . . has the 
potential flexibility and responsiveness to individual continuity in social 
learning . . . if teachers and other curriculum workers insist that the 
unit of work not be divorced from living (pages 119-20). 


In Part II the four strands of the process of social learning are convinc- 
ingly developed and interwoven in ways of “helping children maintain 
continuity in social learning.” All four chapters are replete with well-chosen 
situational accounts which are followed by the authors’ interpretations under 
the heading, Reading between the Lines. For many readers this part of the 
book will provide the greatest challenge to their professional thinking. For 
all readers Part III, Special Helps for Teachers, will be especially rewarding. 
Here the authors sense and fulfill their obligation to deal with some of the 
particular problems that teachers will meet in trying “a new giant step” that 
can lead to “more than social studies.” 

Although this important book was written particularly for the elemen- 
tary-school level it also has much to offer for secondary schools as they 
in turn assume responsibility for maintaining continuity in democratic 
socialization. 


Mary JANE Loomis 
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